The Boiling Curse 


In a small barangay in Malabon, where superstitions thrived and unseen spirits were respected, 
a young girl named Mayang lived with her mother, Itas. One scorching afternoon, Itas asked 
Mayang to boil water for their household chores. As the water bubbled in the pot, her mother 
casually mentioned that she should pour it near the old, twisted talisay tree by their yard to keep 
away the ants. 


Mayang, obedient as ever, grabbed the pot, careful not to burn herself, and walked to the tree. 
The talisay, tall and ancient, stood silently as she threw the boiling water at its base. Almost 
immediately, an itchy sensation crawled up her neck, but she paid it no mind, assuming it was 
just the heat of the day. 


The next morning, Mayang woke to a sharp pain on her neck. Rushing to the mirror, she saw 
her skin swollen, with large, red welts the size of eyes. It was as though something was 
watching her from under her flesh. She couldn't move her neck without pain, and her feverish 
state made it impossible to go to school. 


Itas, a firm believer in the supernatural, knew this wasn’t just a common illness. "Mayang", she 
whispered, eyes wide with fear, "kailangan mong magpatawas." 


The barangay albularyo, Mang Kaying, was known for his ability to heal ailments caused by 
spirits and unseen beings. He lived on the outskirts of the barangay, surrounded by herbs and 
bottles filled with strange concoctions. When they arrived, Mang Kaying immediately sensed 
something dark clinging to the child. 


“What happened before this started?” he asked, his voice low and calm. 


Mayang recounted the events of the previous day, how she had poured boiling water on the 
base of the balete tree. 


Mang Kaying’s face darkened. “You disturbed an engkanto, a spirit dwelling in that tree. You 
poured boiling water on it, and now, it seeks revenge for your offense.” 


Tears welled up in Itas’ eyes as she held Mayang close. “What can we do, Mang Kaying? 
Please, help my daughter!” 


Mang Kaying thought for a moment, then nodded. “The spirit is angry, but it can be appeased. 
You must offer three eggs every day at exactly 5am for seven days at the foot of the Talisay. As 
you offer them, Mayang must say an apology aloud, asking for the spirit’s forgiveness.” 


With no other choice, they followed his instructions. Every day, Mayang, weak but determined, 
went to the Talisay tree. She placed the eggs gently at its roots, bowing her head as she 
whispered her apology, pleading for the engkanto’s mercy. 


On the seventh day, as the final offering was made, the swelling on Mayang’s neck began to 
shrink. The angry red welts that had plagued her skin slowly faded away, leaving no trace of the 
eerie, eye-like wounds. 


By the next morning, Maya was completely healed. Her neck smooth, her strength returned. 
The engkanto had accepted her apology, and peace was restored—though Mayang never again 
dared to approach the talisay tree without offering her respect. 


The neighborhood, having heard the what happened to Mayang, spoke of it in hushed tones. No 
one ever again poured boiling water near the tree. The invisible spirits of the land were always 
watching, and disturbing them brought consequences only the wise, like Mang Kaying, knew 
how to undo. 


The Curse of the Tides 


In a quiet fishing village nestled along the shores of Sorsogon, there was a strange belief 
passed down through generations: never steal from the old orchard by the sea. The land was 
owned by an old family, but the locals whispered that it belonged to something far older, 
something ancient and unseen. They said that the trees were protected by spirits, and taking 
from them brought a curse. 


Dodong, a curious and reckless young man, scoffed at these stories. One day, while wandering 
near the coast, he saw the mango trees of the forbidden orchard. The golden fruit hung heavily 
from the branches, ripe and tempting. The sun was hot, and he was hungry. Without a second 
thought, Dodong climbed the fence and snatched a mango, laughing at the silly superstition. 


He devoured the fruit quickly, savoring its sweet juice. Nothing happened. "See? Just a story to 
scare kids," Dodong muttered to himself as he wiped his mouth. 


But that night, as he lay in bed, Dodong felt a strange sensation in his stomach. It was as if 
something heavy was shifting inside him. At first, he thought it was the mango, but soon the 
discomfort grew into pain. He rolled out of bed, clutching his stomach, and staggered to the 
window to let in some fresh air. 


The moon was high, and the tide had come in, crashing against the shore. As Dodong gazed 
out at the waves, his stomach began to swell, slowly at first, but then rapidly, as if something 
inside him was expanding with the tide. Panic gripped him as his abdomen stretched 
grotesquely, the skin pulling tight over an unnatural bulge. 


His breathing became labored, and he fell to the floor, writhing in agony. The pain was 
unbearable, like his insides were filling with water, pushing outward with every crash of the 
waves. His stomach ballooned to the size of a watermelon, the skin cold and damp as if the 
ocean had seeped into him. Dodong screamed, but no one could hear him over the roar of the 
tide. 


By morning, the tide receded, and so did the swelling in Dodong's stomach. Exhausted and 
drenched in sweat, he crawled to his feet. The pain had dulled, but a deep sense of dread 
lingered. He tried to dismiss it as a nightmare, but when he checked his reflection in the mirror, 
he could still see the faint imprint of veins spidering across his stretched skin. 


As the day wore on, Dodong struggled to shake off the feeling that something was terribly 
wrong. His stomach felt unnaturally heavy, and there was a constant sloshing sound, like water 
trapped inside him. His friends noticed his pale face and slow movements, but when asked, he 
lied, saying he had eaten something bad. 


It wasn’t until the next high tide that the horror began again. 


This time, the swelling started earlier, just as the waves began to rise. Dodong, knowing what 
was coming, tried to fight it, wrapping his arms around his stomach, but it was no use. His belly 
grew larger and larger, until he felt like he would burst. His skin stretched tighter, his ribs 
cracking from the pressure. He could feel something moving inside him, like tendrils of water 
curling and twisting, as if the ocean itself had taken root in his gut. 


Desperate, Dodong went to the village elder, an old woman named Lola Trining, who had lived 
long enough to know the ancient ways. She took one look at his bloated stomach and nodded 


grimly. 
“You stole from the orchard, didn’t you?” she asked, her voice grave. 
Dodong nodded, too weak to speak. 


“That land is not for us,” Lola Trining said. “The spirits of the sea guard those trees. You took 
what wasn’t yours, and now the tide punishes you.” 


“What... what can | do?” Dodong gasped, his voice hoarse from pain. 


Lola Trining shook her head. “The curse is tied to the tide. As long as the waves rise, so will 
your suffering.” 


There was no escape. Every high tide, Dodong's belly swelled grotesquely, and each time it was 
worse than the last. The neighborhood avoided him, afraid of the curse that clung to him like a 
shadow. He became a ghost of his former self, thin and haggard except for the grotesque bulge 
that appeared with every rising tide. 


One stormy night, when the waves were higher than ever, Dodong's body could no longer take 
the strain. His stomach swelled to an inhuman size, the skin tearing, the pressure unbearable. 
He collapsed on the shore, gasping for breath, his swollen belly reaching toward the crashing 
waves. 


As the tide peaked, his body finally gave in. With one final scream, his swollen stomach burst, 
spilling seawater onto the sand. The waves quickly washed over his broken body, pulling him 
into the ocean’s depths. 


By morning, there was no sign of Dodong—only the calm sea and the whispering wind. The 
neighborhood knew what had happened. The ocean had claimed him, just as it had claimed 


those before who dared to steal from the forbidden land. 


And from that day on, no one ever touched the golden mangoes of the orchard again. 


